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REPORT OF AN INDIAN VISIT TO JACK WILSON, 
THE PAYUTE MESSIAH. 

What stands below is an authentic report of three Cheyenne In- 
dians of the Tongue River Reservation, Montana, of what they saw 
and heard in presence of the reputed Indian Messiah. Their 
names are Porcupine, Big Beaver, and Ridge Walker, and apparently 
faith or curiosity impelled them to see personally the religious leader, 
who enjoys great popularity among the different Western tribes, and 
preaches only in his native language, the Payute. They met him, as 
the report states, at Walker Lake, Nevada, in the autumn of 1890. 
The relation of an Arapaho Indian, Sage, especially prompted them 
to visit the divine man. 

After returning home to the Tongue River Reservation, Montana, 
they met there Abe Somers, a Cheyenne Indian educated at the 
Carlisle Training School, Pennsylvania, and recounted to him their 
experiences on that trip. By chance Abe Somers came to Lawrence, 
in northeastern Kansas, in February, 1891, met there Henry Daw- 
son North, a young Arapaho Indian then following an educational 
course at the Indian School of Lawrence, and gave him a circum- 
stantial relation of what the three Cheyenne Indians had told him. 
North wrote down their words on the spot, and in the report given 
below they are reproduced verbatim from the Cheyenne language, 
North being equally familiar with Arapaho and Cheyenne. At pres- 
ent (1893) North is Arapaho interpreter for the United States Indian 
Agent at the seat of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Agency, at Darling- 
ton, Oklahoma. 

Several Indians of that same reservation went from time to time 
on that long journey to Jack Wilson to vent their curiosity about 
the promised coming of the new Christ. Their names were (1) 
Black Bear, (2) Hanatcha-thiak, "or Sitting Bull, (3) Washee, — all 
Arapaho Indians, — and (4) one Cheyenne half-blood, Edward Geary. 
They started for Walker's Lake from Darlington, their habitual resi- 
dence, in the autumnal season of 1892, and met Jack Wilson, who 
claimed to be only the mouth-piece of the real Messiah, and was 
raised by a family of white people as one of their own children. He 
said that the appearance of the Messiah would occur only in four 
years from that time ; so they had to return home rather downcast 
and dissatisfied. 

Abe Somers himself is doubtful concerning the divine mission of 
Jack Wilson, as our readers may themselves gather from his report, 
which is here given in extenso. Some queer expressions may be ac- 
counted for and excused by the fact that the report is an almost ver- 
batim translation from an Indian language. 
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ABOUT THE MESSIAH. 

Dear Friends — one and all. Don't force your and others' minds 
on this letter, but resist it and keep your minds from it. I simply 
want to tell you just what I learned from Mr. Porcupine, Big Beaver, 
and I am sorry to say from one of them, a cousin of mine, Ridge 
Walker, son of Beaver Claws. I expect many of you are wishing 
to know, and perhaps many of you have already heard about it. I 
have met them face to face, and have questioned them personally 
when I met them ; and so I learned from them some of their Mes- 
siah ideas. I try to make an account of just what I have learned 
from these three persons. 

In the fall of the year 1890, they say, they first heard of this new 
Christ, at the Arapaho and Shoshone Agency, Wyoming Territory. 
When they and other Cheyennes of Tongue River went on a visit to 
said tribes in the autumn of 1890, an Arapaho Indian named Sage, 
who had been to the southwestern country in 1888, told them that a 
new Christ had arisen for the Indians ; he said where he could be 
found and explained his doctrine to them. Farther on, Porcupine 
said that he and the other Cheyennes were much interested, and 
determined to see the Messiah, but as all could not go so far, nine 
of these Cheyennes were sent back to Tongue River Agency to tell 
the peopfe what they had heard. Porcupine and several of the 
Cheyennes went on. When they arrived in Utah, they received 
large accessions to their caravan, Indians joining them en route at 
the different points, and so at last their meeting took place at Walker 
Lake, to hear the new Christ speak. There were many people pres- 
ent, including women and children. 

Then Mr. Porcupine says to the Messiah : " I and my people have 
been living in ignorance until I went and found out the truth." He 
sat with his head bowed all the time, and after a while he arose and 
said he was very glad to see his children : " I have sent for you and 
I am glad that you have come, and I am going to talk to you after a 
while about our relations who are dead and gone. My children, I 
want you to listen to all I have to say, and I will teach you how to 
dance a dance, and I want you to dance it ; get ready for the dance, 
and then when the dance is over I will talk to you." 

He was dressed in a white coat with stripes ; the rest of his dress 
was that of a white man's, except that he had on a pair of mocca- 
sins. And then we commenced to dance, everybody joining in with 
the Christ, singing while we danced. We danced till late in the 
night, and he said we had danced enough. And in the morning 
after breakfast we went in the circle and spread grass over it on the 
ground, the Christ standing in the midst of us, and told us that he 
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was going away on that day and that he would be back next morn- 
ing and talk to us. 

In the night, when I first saw him I thought he was an Indian ; 
but the next day, when I could see him better, he looked different ; 
he was not so dark as an Indian, nor so light as a white man. He 
had no beard or whiskers, but very heavy eyebrows ; he was a good- 
looking man, and we were crowded up very close. 

We had been told that nobody was to talk ; and even if a thing 
was whispered, the Christ would know it. I heard that Christ had 
been crucified, and I looked to see, and I saw a scar on his wrist and 
one on his face and he seemed to be the man. I could not see his 
feet. 

He would talk to us all day. On that evening we were all assem- 
bled again to part with him. When we assembled he began to 
sing, and he commenced to tremble all over violently for a while, and 
then sat down ; and we danced all on that night, the Christ lying 
beside us apparently dead. The next morning we went to our 
breakfast ; the Christ was with us again. After breakfast four her- 
alds went around and called out that the Christ was back with us, 
and wanted talk with us ; and so the circle was made again ; they 
assembled and Christ came amongst them and sat down. He said 
they were to listen to him while he talked to us. " I am the man 
who made everything you see around you. I am not lying to my 
children. I made this earth and everything on it. I have been to 
Heaven and seen your dead friends, and seen my father and mother. 
In the beginning, after God made the earth, they sent me back to 
teach the people ; and when I came back on the earth, the people 
were afraid of me and treated me badly. This is what they have 
done to me (showing his scars). I did not try to defend myself, and 
I found my children were bad, so I went back to Heaven and left 
them ; and in so many years I would come back and see to my chil- 
dren, and at the end of this time I was sent back to teach them. 
My father told me that the earth is getting old and worn out, and 
the people getting bad, and that I was to renew everything as it 
used to be, and make it better ; and he said all our dead were to be 
resurrected and they were all to come back to the earth, and that 
the earth was too small for them and us ; he would do away with 
heaven and make the earth large enough to contain us all ; and 
that we must tell all the people we meet about these things. 

He spoke to us about fighting, and said that was bad and we must 
keep from it ; that the earth was to be all good hereafter ; that we 
must be friends with one another. He said that in the fall of the 
year the youth of all the good people would be renewed, so that 
nobody would be more than forty years old. The youth of every 
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one would be renewed in the spring. He said if we were all good 
he would send people among us who could heal all our wounds and 
sickness by mere touch, and that we could live forever. 

This is what I have witnessed, and many other things wonderful 
which I cannot describe. Please don't follow the ideas of that man. 
He is not the Christ. No man in the world can see God at any 
time. Even the angels of God cannot. 

(Interpreted by Abe Somers, Cheyenne Indian, a former student of Carlisle 
School, Pennsylvania. Edited, in the form as obtained, by Albert S. Gatschet, 
Washington, D. C.) 

BIOGRAPHIC FACTS. 

From information just received from Mr. James Mooney, who has seen the 
Payute prophet in person, I present the following biographic facts, with reference 
to this personage. 

As near as can be ascertained, Jack Wilson is now (1893) thirty-five years old. 
He was called after the family name of David Wilson, the white farmer who 
brought him up in Mason Valley, Nevada, after the demise of his father. In the 
same valley, about thirty miles from the capital, Carson, he resides now. His 
stature nearly reaches six feet, which is more than the native Payute generally 
attains, and this magnitude of bodily proportions may have contributed to his 
success. He is a full-blood Indian and was married in his twentieth year ; no 
other language but Payute is spoken by him, and he is but imperfectly acquainted 
with English. There is no doubt that his religious teachings rest on a well-or- 
dained religious system, and, in spite of the numerous false reports that are spread 
about him, he does not claim to be either God or Jesus Christ, the Messiah, or 
any divine, superhuman being whatever. " I am the annunciator of God's mes- 
sage from the spiritual world and a prophet for the Indian people," is the way he 
defines the scope of his work among men. The first revelation he received of 
God himself took place about four years ago, after he had fallen asleep. God 
admonished him to work zealously among his fellow-men in promoting good 
morals and delegated special powers to him to this effect. Thus he considers 
himself a messenger of God appointed in a dream, and has, on that account, 
compared himself to St. John the Baptist. When he had that dream he thought 
himself to be in heaven. 

Albert S. Gatschet. 



MEDICINE ARROWS OF THE OREGON INDIANS. 

There are two kinds of these quaint and remarkable curing in- 
plements made by the Klamath Lake (li-ukshikni) and the Modoc 
(Mo'atokni) Indians of Southwestern Oregon, and both, though of 
different operative faculties, are intended to supplement each other. 
The hana'sish or ha'nas are always made in pairs ; the tchupash are 
used single only. 

A. The hana'sish have the appearance of all the other painted 
and feathered arrows, but not being armed with tips of iron, glass, 



